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The Library Assistant 
Announcements 


HE last ordinary meeting of the Section before the summer recess 

was held on 19th May at the Isleworth branch of the Heston and 

Isleworth Libraries. Mr. Groom (Borough Librarian) welcomed 
some thirty members, and took the chair for the meeting, which was held 
on the roof of the Library, an unusual but attractive venue. Mr. C. P, 
Willard, of East Sussex County Library, spoke on “ Culture and the public 
library,” in which he revived old thoughts in new form and recommended 
the division of stock into three main departments, viz. informative, cultura, 
and recreative. Mr. Willard advocated personal service by specialists in 
each department. His paper gave rise to a heated discussion, in which the 
“ Give the public what it wants” school opposed those who prefer the 
policy of guidance in reading, though the debate reached no very high 
level. The meeting concluded with votes of thanks to the speaker, and to 
Mr. Groom for his kindness in presiding and acting as host at tea. 





“hie” 


An account of the Annual Meeting, held at Cardiff on 16th June, appears 
later in this issue, which was delayed in publication to enable it to be 


included. 
“hse” 

Students are reminded that revision courses for the Intermediate 
Examination of the Library Association are arranged to commence in 
September, and to finish in time for the following examinations. 

These revision courses are intended only for students who have pre- 
viously sat for the Intermediate Examination of the Library Association. 
In no circumstance will any other application be accepted. 

The Correspondence Courses comprise five double lessons, consisting 
of a prescribed selection of technical reading, hints and advice on study and 
practical work, and questions or subjects for essays upon which the Tutor 
will write comments or corrections. Total inclusive fee, £2 13s. Either 
section may, however, be taken separately for a fee of £1 6s. 6d. 

Exercise note-books and postage wrappers are provided. 

Any person not a member of the Association may take these courses, but at 
double the above-mentioned fees. 

Application forms may be obtained from Mr. S. W. Martin, Carnegie 
Library, Herne Hill Road, London, S.E.24. Students wishing to enter fora 
course must complete the form and send it, together with the necessary fee, 
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| to reach Mr. Martin, by 20th August. After this date no application will be 


considered, nor will the Council guarantee any student a course who does 
not give all the particulars asked for. No student will receive any part of a 


| course until at least one week after the closing date for applications. 


IMPORTANT.—Students entering for these courses should understand 
that it will be necessary for them to study at high pressure and to keep to 


a very strict time-table. 
wease” 


In view of the decisions made at the Annual Meeting of the Library 
Association concerning the 1938 examinations syllabus, the A.A.L. Educa- 
tion Committee held a special meeting on 17th June to discuss the position 


| asit affects the organization of the correspondence courses. 


After careful consideration, it was decided to refund, in whole or in 
part, the fees paid in respect of the courses for the proposed new Parts I 
and II of the Intermediate Section, and to give students taking courses 
in Parts III (Intermediate Cataloguing) and IV (Intermediate Classification) 


| the opportunity of rearranging their courses to finish in time for the May or 


seen 





December, 1938, examinations. 

Students concerned are advised that those entitled, under this scheme, to 
arefund of fees, will receive a cheque before the end of July, and that others, 
whose courses are to be rearranged, will receive full instructions from their 


respective tutors. 
“wane 


The response to our appeal for more subscribers to Recommended books 
has been sufficient to enable us to carry on, for the time being at least, and 
the next issue will appear again in October, with the opening of the autumn 
book season. But although we have reached the ten-thousand mark 
again, we are a long way off our original objective of twenty thousand 
copies per month. At present we produce a four-page bulletin; with a 
larger circulation we could produce a bulletin of greater size and interest, 
with room for special lists and short articles. This was the real object of 
Recommended books—to show that a co-operative bulletin of large circula- 
tion could be produced more cheaply and could be more valuable than the 
small bulletin produced locally. Will librarians help us to prove that? 
A subscription of 250 copies per month would not hurt the finances of small 
libraries, and larger systems might find it useful to insert copies of Recom- 
mended books in their own bulletins. 
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We are asked by the Hon. Secretary to express his thanks to all those 
who went to the trouble of writing such encouraging letters to him about 
his statement in the June number. There were so many that he has not yet 
been able to answer them all, and asks those who have not received a reply 


to accept his apologies. 
“hie” 


The A.A.L. Council has received, and gratefully accepted, an offer from 
Messrs. Metcalfe, Copeman, and Pettefar, 3 and 4 Clement’s Inn, London, to 
act as Honorary Solicitors to the Association. 


“hie” 


Scarborough View . 
T. I. M. CLULOW 
’ ‘HE Library Association Conference, 1937, will be remembered for 


a long time to come. Not for the welcome—warmly hospitable 

though it was—that Scarborough, fairest of seaside resorts, gave us. 
Not for the fact that it was our Jubilee conference ; nor for the inaugural 
presentation of the Carnegie Medal. Not for the urbane delivery and 
polished style of our distinguished President’s address ; nor even for the 
brilliant personal achievement of Mr. Cashmore’s account of libraries in 
Russia. Though these and other things were memorable of their kind, the 
Annual Meeting overshadowed them all, and will be talked of when the 
rest has long been forgotten. 

The previous sessions gave no hint of the liveliness which delegates 
were to display on that Wednesday afternoon. Nor did the Agenda paper, 
for all its long list of resolutions, give an inkling of the storm to come. 
The Sixtieth Annual Meeting began quietly with the reading of Minutes 
(which were better circulated in print and if possible taken as read). The 
Annual Report, a model of how to avoid controversy, was passed. There 
was a hint of trouble when the Council’s Report on State Aid came to be 
considered, but the vote meant nothing anyway, rearmament having made 
it a dead letter in the week it was issued. Motions on discounts and prices 
were slowly disposed of, while the audience grew patently impatient. 

But at last Mr. Lamb rose, to a swell of applause, to move the post- 
ponement of the new syllabus. He did so briefly and well—though it 
was hardly necessary. The reception accorded him should have warned 
his opponents—but did not. Mr. McColvin attempted to move an amend- 
ment, which was not on the order paper—and was indignantly howled 
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down! In the midst of the hubbub, a question elicited the fact that the 
Meeting had no Standing Orders! An authority delegate protested 
against having to vote on a question his committee had not seen and con- 
sidered. But in the end, in deference to the years, though hardly the 
judgment, of the Hon. Legal Adviser, Mr. McColvin was given a hearing. 
It appeared that the Officers and Chairmen of Committees had met that 
morning and decided on a last-minute amendment. But he gave no 
reason for this extraordinary step. It was Mr. Savage who blew the 
gaff—the new syllabus had been found illegal in certain particulars on 
submission to counsel—and supported Mr. Lamb. The latter, quite jus- 
tifiably, refused to accept the amendment, which, on a vote, was lost over- 
whelmingly, only a loyal handful being for it. 

Finally, Mr. G. R. Bolton was allowed to ask for a statement about 
A.A.L.-L.A. matters. The reply was extremely vague and unsatisfactory, 
and Mr. Revie was prevented from speaking, on a point of order. But 
Mr. Gordon, from the Chair, gave his personal assurance that, if necessary, 
he would have a Special General Meeting called before the break became 
irrevocable. With that we had to be content. So ended a tiring, but 
exciting, meeting. We broke for tea, gossiping eagerly on the events. 

The meaning of those events becomes clearer in retrospect. But you 
will not find it in the official account. Nor, it would seem, is it clear to all 
those who were there. At any rate, a contemporary goes so far as to 
accuse Yorkshire assistants of packing the meeting. They are said to have 
come “‘ in scores by coach and train ” (“ over 200” is an estimate elsewhere 
in the same journal). Well, well! Apart from the fact that there were 
not more than go of them, and that these had come as much to attend their 
own Sectional meeting as the Annual Meeting, it is difficult to see what 
effect they could have had in an attendance of between five and six hundred ! 
It was, in any case, against their immediate interests to support a motion 
which meant the continuance of the existing hated intermediate examinations. 
But they took the broader view that was held by many chiefs, from Messrs. 
Lamb and Savage downwards, so many that if it required train and coaches 
to bring them, the supporters of the amendment could have arrived in a taxi. 
That overwhelming vote showed one thing, and one thing only. It was not 
a desire to indulge in niggling detailed criticism of a measure, but resentment 
at the Council’s methods of dealing with it. Though Mr. Lamb had 
insisted on the illegality of parts of the new syllabus months before, only on 
the very last day does the Council abandon its stubborn resistance. Why 
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did they delay taking counsel’s opinion so long? And then, instead of 
openly admitting their error, they tried to deceive the members by a flag- 
rantly questionable manceuvre, which was only revealed by the defection 
of one of their number. They deservedly forfeited the confidence of the 
meeting, a meeting, be it remembered, made up far more of experienced 
chiefs and men of the world than of allegedly callow assistants. We are 
certain that the effects of that loss of confidence will be revealed at the next 
elections. 

For what, in sum, was the moral of it all? Surely, that the members, 
through their Annual Meeting, control the Council on all major points 
of policy. 

That a number of the present Council do not accept this view, but 
regard themselves collectively as ‘“‘an autocracy of the most qualified 
leaders ”—the qualification apparently being superiority in vote-catching 
every three years | 

That these benevolent autocrats, while appealing for the trust of mem- 
bers, do not display a corresponding trust in those who have elected them, 
but prefer backstage meetings and manceuvres to the healthy limelight of 
controversy in public. 

That this state of affairs will only be altered by a considerable change 
in the personnel of the present Council. 

Whether you made the trip to Scarborough or not, fellow-members, 
you can make its lesson effective. For the future of the L.A. depends on 
each one of us putting it into practice, and if we do, 1937 will be a datum 


year. 
~aser 


Forty-first Annual Meeting of the A.A.L. 


FTER the excitements of Scarborough, Cardiff proved to be an 
A= of peace (and plenty !) in a desert of railway travel. We 
arrived too late to do more than glance briefly at its beauties before 
hurrying to the Civic luncheon, with which the Corporation honoured us, 
in token of the Presidency of one of its sons. Despite the long journeys 
many had to make, no fewer than 180 members from all parts of the country 
enjoyed an excellent meal and listened afterwards to an agreeably bluff 
welcome from the Deputy Lord Mayor. Thereafter we dispersed for a 
short tour of the Civic Centre, one of the few noble achievements in British 
town-planning. And so, after a hasty visit to the unfinished Roath Branch 
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Library, to tea, for which Alderman W. G. Howell, J.P., earned and 
received our thanks. This open-handed Welsh hospitality set us all in a 
contented frame of mind for the Annual Meeting. To this we shortly 
settled down in the Reardon Smith Lecture Theatre of the National 
Museum of Wales, with Mr. A. R. Hewitt in the chair, deputizing for 
Mr. Seymour Smith, who could not attend. The Minutes having been 
passed and the Annual Reports and Accounts adopted, the ballot on the 
motion approving independence after 1937 was taken, and resulted as 
follows : 
For the motion, 779; against, 89. 

The Hon. Secretary then made a statement, indicating that the situation 
had changed since the motion had been tabled.’ In view of events at the 
L.A. conference at Scarborough, and of the motion proposing a three-year 
extension of the 1929 agreement which was on the agenda for the L.A. 
Council meeting in two days’ time, he asked leave to submit a further 
motion, viz. : 

“ That in view of the fact that the final decision of the L.A. does 
not appear yet to have been taken on the question of terminating the 
1929 agreement, this Annual Meeting of members of the A.A.L., 
having been informed that there is a possibility of the L.A. Council 
offering an extension of the 1929 agreement between the L.A. and the 
A.A.L. for three years, as from 1st January, 1938, authorizes the 
A.A.L. Council to accept such an extension if offered, on the under- 
standing that a representative committee be set up to prepare a new re- 
organization scheme based on the 1935 Amalgamation Proposals.” 

Leave having been given, he explained that if this motion were also 
passed, the A.A.L. Council would be in a position to face whichever 
situation existed after the L.A. Council had met. It would act on the 
original motion if the motion for extending the Agreement failed, but on 
the further motion if the truce was offered. He pointed out that there was 
no desire on the part of the majority of A.A.L. members for separate 
existence at all costs, but only if they were driven to it. After discussion 
and further explanations, a vote was taken as follows : 

For acceptance of the offer, if made, 155 ; against, 3. 

Mr. Hewitt then introduced the incoming President, Mr. Ellis Sellick, 
who delivered a brief address. He drastically curtailed his remarks owing 
to the exigencies of time, and earned our gratitude for forgoing the 
privilege of reading on his native heath a full-length paper. Mr. Sellick 

* 
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then moved a vote of thanks to Mr. Seymour Smith for his services during 
his year as President. And the meeting concluded by approving with 
acclamation Mr. J. T. Gillett’s vote of thanks to the President and Com- 
mittee of the South Wales Division, to Mr. and Mrs. Farr, and all others 
who had helped to make the day’s proceedings so profitable and enjoyable. 


As we go to press, we learn that at its meeting on 18th June, the L.A. 
Council passed the following resolution unanimously : 
“That the notice to terminate the 1929 Agreement between the 
L.A. and the A.A.L. be rescinded. 
“That the existing agreement be continued for three years as from 
1st January, 1938, unless previously terminated by mutual consent, or 
in accordance with the By-laws.” 


That seems to us to be the firstfruits of Scarborough—but only the first- 
fruits / 
“eh ie” 


Cataloguing, Classification, and Chaos 


J. W. PERRY 


HE unsettled state of contemporary society, with its consequent 
ephemeral ideas and standards of behaviour, is directly reflected in 


the written word. Thus the classification of knowledge and of 
books has become a more and more difficult and often dangerous task. 
This has been nowhere so obvious as in the realm of the imaginative writer, 
where a complete breakdown in form has been the result. 

Most people writing to-day fall into one of the following three 
categories : 

(1) The genuine specialist—the writer who knows his subject and keeps 
to it, such as Frazer and the Webbs and others since dead, Fabre, Richard 
Burton, Robert Ball, and Gertrude Bell. But unfortunately this class is 
largely recruited from the older generation and is not being replaced. 
Perhaps the rush of modern life is not congenial to it. It is a curious fact 
that, while experimental science is becoming more and more specialized, 
popular scholarship is on the wane. This class of writer naturally offers 
no problems to the classifier, and his books generally lie altogether on the 
shelves. 

(2) The racketeer—a new class—the product of more highly com- 
mercialized publishing, and unfortunately encouraged by the public libraries. 
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I had better first make clear whom this class does not include. It obviously 
does not include the great purveyors, Shaw and Wells, who are really 
imaginative writers gone astray; but many of their inferior imitators fall 
within it. It also does not include the journalist who knows his job and 
keeps to topicality. These are a welcome addition to the book world: 
good examples are A. J. Cummings and Ladislas Farago. The racketeer is 
more prevalent in non-fiction than in the imaginative sphere of writing (bad 
novelists are always sincere). A study of Casanova, a wireless manual, and 
a volume of platitudes on modern dictatorship will be the average annual 
output of the successful racketeer. Or perhaps he will be more ambitious, 
and by means of another “‘ outline,” published by him several years before 
as a “‘ Guide,” he will ensure that we, unlike our parents, shall not have the 
opportunities of studying the great writers of the past at first hand. Then, 
just before the end of the publishing season, to show that he is just as 
frivolous as we are really, you know, he will let fall a few detective yarns. 
These are often quite good. 

The genuine self-educated working-class student of pre-war days, who 
read Gibbon, Carlyle, Hill, and Ruskin from cover to cover, has now 
become a rarity and laughing-stock, thanks to the ramifications of the 
racketeer. It is a curious fact that, while librarians pride themselves on the 
selection of modern fiction—excluding Dell, Horler, Wallace, etc., they 
collect every new work of their equivalents in non-fiction, especially in travel 
and biography, where the racketeer is so rampant, as if it were a gift from 
God. It is generally accepted that far too many books are published. 
Librarians must face this and cease to spoon-feed the public ; they must be 
the unseen directors of the publisher (the modern Mzcenas) and not merely 
his agents. We are only too ready to sneer at the “dead” stock of 
Victorian libraries, but what will ours look like in 1980? 

(3) The imaginative writer—this is the writer, and to the man in the 
street, the most important writer, who is suffering most from the modern 
library practice. The two big faults here are (@) slavish dependence on the 
catalogue, and (5) the establishment in nearly all public libraries of fiction as 
an artificial separate class. 

(a) This reliance on a catalogue is due to the fact that the public library 
inherited its technique from the specialist and great national libraries, with 
which it has little in common: they each differ in their aims and in the 
public for whom they cater. The specialist library is justly proud of its 
catalogue; the London library owes much of its reputation to its famous 
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dictionary catalogue ; but to use it demands as much literary sophistication 
as it does cataloguing knowledge and common sense. While it is a joy to 
the student, to the public library assistant and reader, it is a weariness to the 
flesh. The public library should aim at presenting to the public in a 
comprehensible way the whole tangle of accumulated knowledge. So, with 
the public library, an elaborate catalogue system is no criterion of good 
service. The books themselves as they stand on the shelves should be the 
library's own dictionary catalogue. Any public library assistant knows that 
a slight shift round of the shelves leaves the reader guessing. 

(4) This is the graver fault, and so long as it remains, it is impossible for 
the library to be independent of its catalogue. As the form of the novel 
becomes more and more elastic, so its separation from the other literary 
forms becomes more and more artificial. The imaginative writer, by his 
very make-up, is always the first to reflect the life of the community, whether 
its keynote is violent change, lack of change, or, as to-day—continuous 
uncertainty. This uncertainty has resulted in our having no great full- 
time poets or novelists, like Tennyson, Byron, Dickens, Thackeray, Shelley, 
etc., but many “ tortured” imaginative writers of the first rank—poets 
turned critics, and novelists turned prophets. To be appreciated, an 
imaginative writer must be read as a whole. It is nearly as absurd to 
separate the novels of D. H. Lawrence from his poems (so much more 
simple and intelligible) as it would be to place The Tale of two cities under 
the French Revolution and Pickwick papers under English Constitutional 
History. The result of this treatment is the paradoxical position of the 
imaginative class in the public libraries ; the 800 Dewey class is the most 
neglected—the fiction class the most popular. Many librarians tend to 
make a superficial and invidious distinction between “ non-fiction” and 
“ fiction” issues at the expense of the latter; when they cease to set their 
barometer by their issues as a whole, they use their “ non-fiction” as a 
criterion. As if a comparison could be made between novel reading and 
carpentry! In satisfying each taste, the library is performing two totally 
different functions, which cannot be compared. 

Many librarians have half-consciously realized this situation: they have 
ensured the popularity of Boccaccio, Rabelais, and Lafontaine by simply 
rescuing them from oblivion in 843 and 853 and putting them on the fiction 
shelves. Recently the tendency is to “ classify” fiction ; but this is only 
playing with the problem, and the artificial divisions necessarily involved have 
had serious results. The term “ pre-war” novels, with its contemptuous 
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significance, must have a bad effect on many good novelists ; as if Stendhal 
were not far nearer present-day life than Charles Morgan ! 

No. The solution lies, not in the classification of fiction, but in its abolition. 
Now, I hear our “ modern” and “ vital” young librarians cry that the 
proposal to replace novels in the 800 class would mean that the deathless 
modern classic would be smothered under the Elizabethan dramatists. But 
just as the separation of the fiction as a class took place before the special 
character of contemporary literature brought out the artificiality of such a 
separation, so the formation of the whole 800 Dewey class was a pre-war 
creation. Very few libraries use it just as it stands. In most public 
libraries, English literature is the only literature represented on a large 
enough scale to merit period divisions. The aim, briefly, of this readjust- 
ment would be to get the poems, novels, and studies of Hardy, Lawrence, 
etc., standing side by side ; Boden’s Poems from the pithead next door to his 
popular Miner; with studies of the English novel near at hand. Collec- 
tions of short stories, anthologies, and miscellaneous plays could also be 
shelved together. A possible arrangement would be : 

820.9 (s)—Studies of modern novel and modern literature. 

820.9 Lawrence—novels, poems, plays, essays. 

820.9 (L) Lawrence—letters. 

820.9 (B) Lawrence—Lives of Lawrence. 

Though, perhaps, it would be preferable to dispense with period divisions 
altogether and place all English imaginative writers in one long sequence 
from A to Z. 

All the period divisions (if used), 820.1, 820.2, etc., could be preceded by 
general histories, Saintsbury, etc. (820.01), and these by the 420 class. The 
period divisions (which are a mixed blessing) would, of course, not be used 
in foreign literatures. The reader would thus see the shelf guides in the 
library thus : 

810—AMERICAN—language (Mencken!), literature, and fiction. 

820—ENGLISH—language, literature, and fiction. 

830—GrRMAN—language, literature, and fiction. 

840—FRENCH, etc. 

SCANDINAVIAN could be treated as an entity (Ibsen, Hamsun, Lagerlof, 
etc.). 

The rearrangement need not necessitate the actual classification and 
stylo-ing of all the novels, but merely a shelving classification with “ 3,” 


4,” “5,” etc., written in pencil on the fly-leaf, or “ .8,” “‘ .9,” etc., in the 
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case of English literature to help the junior in his shelving, who might be 
occasionally doubtful. 

The library, having thus established its independence of its own tech- 
nique, and so made its stock comprehensible to its public, has only need of 
the following : 

(1) An intelligent branch librarian with a knowledge of books rather 
than a pre-occupation with the subtleties of counter issue methods, cata- 
loguing, and classification. 

(2) Regular issues of annotated book-lists on different subjects on the 
informative side and aspects on the imaginative side, backed by good 
display work. 

(3) An up-to-date Whitaker—with telephone connexion with the 
Central Library. 

With the disappearance of the old “fiction” and “ non-fiction” 
divisions, would go the “ Student’s ” ticket, and all tickets would be general. 
The library would then be as it should be, a unity, and not, as it is, a “‘ house 


divided against itself.” 
“en 


Broadcasting and the Library ' 
DR. CYRIL JACKSON 


T may at first sight seem incongruous to connect a blatant loud-speaker 
| the peaceful library. It has been said that reading is diminishing 

as listening increases. Admittedly music and variety are not altogether 
a help to good reading, but there is one side of the work of the B.B.C. which 
has the same aims as the library. One of the librarian’s chief objects is to 
encourage good and critical reading, and that encouragement is very 
necessary in an age when we are flooded with an unending stream of books 
and periodicals of a wide range of value. Similarly, since the turning of a 
knob can produce an unending stream of music, talks, drama and variety 
and advertisement, it is essential that some steps should be taken to help 
good and critical listening. 

There remains the problem, What connexion is there between listening 
and reading? The link is to be found in the purpose common to both, 


1 An address delivered to meetings of the Yorkshire and North-Eastern 
Divisions. The author is Secretary of the North-Eastern Area Council for 
Broadcast Adult Education. 
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that of increasing knowledge and understanding. The earliest teachers 
spread their philosophy through the spoken word; from this sprang the 
university, where students from many nations gathered to listen to a great 
teacher. Printing broke down the power of the spoken word, and the 
library can now perform some of the functions of the old university. But 
the pendulum is swinging back, and to-day one can hear the great teachers 
and thinkers expounding their own knowledge without being compelled 
to travel to meet them in person. Yet that is not to say that the library is 
no longer necessary. In our present-day universities, the teacher and the 
library together are the medium through which the student gains his know- 
ledge. So, to the innumerable men and women who read for information 
and enlightenment, wireless can bring the additional help of the teacher’s 
voice. The sociologist, the economist, the philosopher, can speak to them 
in person, and give them his fresh ideas and his newest conclusions, which 
will, no doubt, later be recorded in books. 

If the librarian has as his aim the encouragement of good reading, and, 
therefore, of good thinking, there seems ample reason for collaboration 
between the two mediums of education. The struggle against slipshod 
thinking can be made easier if the parallel forces combine. 

It might be well to consider what is already being done in this direction. 
All over the country, one of the most gratifying features of our libraries is 
the attention which is being paid to the needs of the child. It is obviously 
easier to train a child into the habits of good reading than to attempt to 
break down bad reading habits which may have become firmly fixed in the 
adult. The special libraries for children, which form part of many of our 
public libraries, the school libraries, sponsored by education authorities 
and by public libraries, are all doing work of tremendous value. The 
wireless, too, is playing its part in schools, where children, incidentally to 
the acquirement of knowledge, are being taught to listen critically. In 
addition, the numerous Book Talks given by men who have the gift of 
inspiring an audience have been found successful in directing children 
towards good reading. A glance at the programme of school broadcasts 
is sufficient to show the type of writer to which the children are introduced. 
In some libraries, to back up school broadcasts, a display is made of any 
book appearing in the broadcast syllabus. 

In its programme for adults, the B.B.C. does less of this direct instigation 
to reading, but it does to some extent reinforce certain aspects of the 
librarian’s work. I should imagine, for example, that the poetry section of 
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any library is hardly the most popular. To put a book of verse into the 
hands of an ordinary person is not a sure way of awakening a love of poetry. 
Many people might say that to hear a poem read by a B.B.C. poetry reader 
is again not a certain way of arousing enthusiasm, but the two undoubtedly 
help each other. To read a poem for oneself is not enough, since the sound 
is lacking. To hear a poem read, on the other hand, provides the sound, 
and may create the desire to read the poem. It is that connexion which 
we need. 

In addition to these informal points of contact between the library and 
broadcasting, there is the more obvious work of the discussion group. In 
most libraries there are to be found a few people who will read sociology, 
economics, philosophy, with interest. There are many doubtless who 
would read such subjects, if their interest could be aroused. Yet the 
majority of books on these subjects are not for the beginner, nor for the man 
who is only generally interested in a subject. That is where the wireless 
comesin. The expert can, in a short talk, explain his subject to the ordinary 
man, who can in turn digest it more easily than by ploughing his way 
through a book which nine times out of ten is probably written for an 
expert reader. It might be argued that the wireless talk must necessarily be 
superficial. If it is, there should be no need to apologize for it, since from 
the superficial can spring an interest in the subject which can then only be 
satisfied by reading. 

Again, it might be argued that a man may listen at home and so have his 
interest stirred. The reply to that can be given by the majority of men. 
A serious talk, even if comparatively superficial, requires concentration ; a 
series of such talks requires sustained interest to compel a man to listen 
regularly over a period of ten or twelve weeks. Such concentration and 
sustained interest come more easily from a group of people than from the 
individual. It is always easier to do things in company with others. 
Furthermore, there is in group listening the advantage of exchange of ideas. 
The individual listener may ponder a talk, but he cannot cover the ground 
which the combined opinions and experiences of a group can compass. 

The librarian may agree with all these arguments, and yet he may say 
that the discussion group has been tried and has failed. He may at some 
time have got together a few of his more serious readers and persuaded them 
to listen to a series of talks. As the weeks went by, the members perhaps 
diminished, and finally the attempt was abandoned. That is most certainly 
what happened in some libraries; yet in probably as many, a discussion 
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group has begun and has flourished. In both sets of circumstances the 
talks have been the same, the premises have probably been similar, yet the 
results have differed completely. What are the causes of failure or success ? 
It is not sufficient, on a single experiment which has not succeeded, to say 
that discussion groups are a failure. The beginner who falls off his bicycle 
has as much reason for saying that the bicycle is useless. 

In the libraries where discussion groups have not succeeded, there is 
often an obvious reason. The librarian himself has started the group and 
taken the responsibility of supervision. In the first place, the qualities 
which go to make a good librarian are not necessarily those to make a good 
group leader. Further, even if the librarian is a good leader, it is almost 
certain that he will not have the time to devote to this off-shoot of his 
normal work. The most successful library groups are those where some 
person not on the staff has been given responsibility for leading the group 
and arranging its syllabus. He can then devote his full attention to the 
work, leaving the librarian free for his normal duties. 

The task of group leader is one which requires, above all, tact. An 
interesting talk may arouse a group to violent expression of personal 
opinion. The leader must harness any such wild spirits and keep the 
discussion along profitable lines. Profound knowledge of the subject is 
not essential, though the good leader will obviously provide himself with 
some kind of background by reading. He will then be in a position to pick 
out from the talk the points which he feels are of most interest to his group 
and will provide most valuable discussion. Experience shows that a good 
leader makes a good group, however unequal the individual attainments of 
its members. 

Some librarians there are who contend that even a good discussion 
group does not improve their members’ reading, and, therefore, whatever 
the essential value of the discussion group, it is outside the sphere of the 
library. They have carefully obtained copies of all the books given in the 
B.B.C. bibliography, and displayed them in front of the group. At the end 
of the course, the majority of the books, they say, are still unopened. This 
always seems a rather fallacious argument, for, in the first place, if a librar- 
ian’s work is something more than a measurable issue of such and such a 
book, the fact that the reader’s books do not increase in number is no 
criterion of his stage of advancement in good reading. One might even say 
that better reading would imply fewer books. In addition, it is open to 
doubt whether the mere piling up of books in front of a group is the best 
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way of tempting a somewhat delicate palate. Careful selection by the group 
leader or the librarian, with emphasis on one or two of the simpler books, 
might better serve the purpose. For it must be remembered that the 
majority of group listeners are not specialists, and are probably in the first 
stages of cultivating an interest in the subject. 

Much more might be said on methods of conducting library groups, but 
in effect each librarian must face his own problems on their merits. One 
thing only is certain, that if, in the first place, this co-operation between the 
written and the spoken word is considered of any value, it needs attentive 
care from its very inception. Without that, it cannot hope to succeed. 


“en 9e" 


Valuations 
STANLEY HOLLIDAY 


HIS article, I take it, may be used as a showcase as well as the scene 

i of a monthly (one-sided) dog-fight. Therefore I exhibit and 

discuss the contents of the 1937-38 syllabus of the Columbia Univer- 

sity School of Library Service, which most assistants will not see, though 

some may see it, but not have the gumption to spend an hour on it. It 
needs an hour—it is that much important. 

The system of points, credits, and semester hours, understood by 
neither you nor me, may be conveniently passed over. But we ought to 
take a closer look at the general notes and the courses of instruction. Out- 
side the “ certificate” (probably equivalent to a non-faculty diploma of an 
English university) the work of the School is post-graduate, but demands 
full attention from the student. Despite what the cinema might have led 
us to believe, the syllabus is chilly on the subject of earn-while-you-learn. 
After a glance at the extent and thoroughness of the courses offered, I believe 
it would take no mean wool-puller to survive the curriculum and a job 
together. Permission for internal students to be examined in a subject 
without having taken instruction is a feature not officially recognized over 
here, but since Columbia thereby accepts the remote possibility of a happy 
fluke, I mention this as encouragement for those Micawbers (I have met a 
few) who believe that the L.A. Intermediate may be negotiated by means 
of a little reading the night before. (And the examiners wonder why the 
percentage of passes is low !) 

So far as I can judge from the synopses of the various courses offered, 
Columbia is not greatly concerned with such matters of pure routine as 
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cluster thick upon the L.A. syllabus. Rather do bulk large all aspects of 
bibliography, the twin devils classification and cataloguing, the broader 
conception of library organization, and study of the reading habit in adults 
and children. The courses are evidently planned on the assumption that 
the successful graduate will proceed to a senior or administrative post in 
library service—natural in a country where a division into manual, clerical, 
and professional grades exists, but a process of thought wisely abandoned 
by the London School. So far from such grade divisions being recognized 
in Britain (we can all cite places where they do exist, of course), I have 
heard active opposition to their setting up from librarians of varying rank 
and importance—a tragic business, it seems to me, who am profoundly 
suspicious of the professional jack-of-all-trades. If no division as suggested, 
why janitors, especially as we are compelled to learn of coal and coke, watts 
and lumens and linoleum ? 

A brief comparison might be made concerning attitudes in vocational 
training. To be eligible for the degree of B.S. at Columbia, the candidate 
must show evidence of fitness for library work, whatever that may mean. 
“ Unpaid practice work” is encouraged, so that victims get some small 
notion of what they are in for. At London, however, the set-up is different, 
three weeks of outside labour forming a part of the course. Voluntary 
work is not encouraged nor required (so runs the canon), but the Library 
Association Record for July 1935 carried a grim remark to the effect that the 
nature of the course provides test enough for professional suitability. In 
that frame of mind, London might carry vocational guidance into the sphere 
of the laboratory. Let me be facetious, adding a touch of rueful realism. 
At Farnborough and Teddington aerofoils and models of all kinds are 
subjected to near-life conditions of wind, wave, and what not. In parallel 
fashion London might test for such forms of neurosis as counter temper, 
reference lethargy, cataloguing boredom, card-sorters’ spots, and typists’ 
language. As a primary reaction test one might suggest some hours of 
cross tots to be done against the noise of heavy machinery punctuated at 
frequent intervals by searching problems as: Is this where I pay my rates ? 
What day is it? Who is Prime Minister? Why should I pay fines? 
and the host of similar questions modestly omitted by annual reports. 
Whoever survives this test in a cheerful frame of mind will make an average 
assistant. 

Columbia also offers a master’s degree in library science, which allows 
research and specialization in some particular branch of the subject. It is 
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here that I envy transatlantic colleagues the advantages they may receive 
from seminar discussions and from specialist instruction in certain classes of 
literature. Is there not a post-F.L.A. gap to be filled in England? There 
is the possibility of thesis work, to be sure, but the solitary scribe is a fit 
subject for melancholia. Moreover, I doubt if the meetings arranged by 
large staff organizations or by the various branches of the L.A. induce the 
keyed-up frame of mind demanded of the advanced seminar student. 
But with a little enthusiasm it should not prove impossible to institute 
regional groups for advanced study. Cumulated experience is necessary 
to the existence of a science: the study circle, with pipes, cigarettes, and 
boots on the table, offers more encouragement for opinion, argument, and 
synthesis than the “ meeting ” hedged with formalities. 

I quit the Columbia syllabus with reluctance, since it offers so much 
about which to cogitate and which to compare with home conditions. 
I sincerely hope that the English schools of librarianship may one day be 
able to offer courses covering an equally wide field. 

It is with no sense of reluctance, however, that I turn to the latest feat 
performed by Bristol—‘‘ A Guide to the library of commerce.” This is a 
work, one might say, of majesty and power. (Its publication alone might 
well ruin a small library.) It is a largish affair, 80 fair-sized pages, lists 
of directories, year-books, periodicals, codes, maps and so on, commercial 
organizations in Bristol, samples from the index to periodicals, and eleven 
pages of general subject-headings. The lists given are also classified under 
subjects. It should prove a valuable tool for those members of the pro- 
fession who are able to get hold of a copy, while to the serious business 
man it should prove a godsend—a piece of essential raw material. As 
gratuitous advice for examinees, without the slightest authority whatever I 
advise it for use in the Finals parts 2 and 3, not only as a small text-book, 
but as an example of good production. 

A bibliographical venture by the County Libraries Section of the 
Library Association is likely to receive wide notice. The venture consists 
in the publication of monthly lists for “ the student of special subjects,” 
their issue being made possible by the co-operative efforts of the members 
of the section. The first, a fat booklet on religion, with contents addressed, 
I should say, rather to the general reader than to the particular student, bears 
last month’s date. This is not a co-operative booklist in the sense that 
strict attention has been paid to existing county library stocks; for in 
building it up the compilers have kept before them the possibilities of a free 
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system of national inter-loan. The May booklet contains an advance list 
of those guides which it is proposed to publish during the coming year, and 
those who will want to give support to the project will note that Mr. Gill- 
grass, of Chester, is handling distribution. 

Once again there are several publications for children to be remarked. 
Hornsey’s “‘ Best books ” edition covering 1936 (one of the hardy annuals) 
is a practical affair rather for the use of parents and teachers. Blackburn 
has forwarded two duplicated lists, and from Croydon comes a gay little 
brochure describing facilities for juniors, adequately illustrated with a dozen 
rough sketches. Newark’s bulletin for children has blossomed into print 
with the March issue, but I give due warning of wrath to come if the 
‘typographical arrangement is not cleaned up as soon as possible, for running 
my eye down page five, for example, I felt it bump. 


Our Library 


Libraries and the public. By Lionel R. McColvin. (Allen & Unwin. $55.) 


HIS little book is the offspring of the 1935 Library Association 
‘ Conference, with Mr. McColvin’s American tour standing as god- 
father. Without going too deeply into genetics, we may be thankful 

for Mr. McColvin’s labour. 

Ostensibly, the book is addressed, “ not so much to those who have 
to carry out the work as to those who ought to know why it should be 
carried out”—in other words, to councillors and members of library 
committees. In the first half of the book this purpose is admirably, no, 
brilliantly, fulfilled, and the author has been unduly modest in limiting his 
audience. Mr. McColvin has, with perhaps two exceptions, the most 
coherent mind in English librarianship to-day, and his analysis of the 
principles and objectives of the ideal library service is wise, moderate, and 
far-seeing. His statement of the first principles of librarianship is in its very 
simplicity evidence of a real constructive mind (there was once someone 
who argued that the existence of the Ten Commandments implied the 
existence of God, since only a superhuman mind could produce such 
wisdom in such simplicity). His remarks on function dispose for ever of 
the fiction controversy—‘ Decision whether to provide detective stories or 
anything else should rest upon a study of local conditions and individual 
needs rather than upon questions of literary criticism or intellectual snob- 
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bery.” And the chapter on books and readers provides a useful approach 
to the understanding of the diversity of needs of the public library reader. 

From here the book begins to degenerate. The next chapter is headed, 
Supply and demand—a natural and expected progression—and we read on 
with interest. But instead of an enquiry into the nature of demand, leading 
up to a study of the gaps between librarian and reader at both ends of the 
cultural scale, the question of demand is left with little more than the bald 
statement that “‘ demand is difficult to assess ; much of it is unexpressed ; 
much can be stimulated by provision,” and then we go on to material best 
provided in a text-book for elementary students. The sentence I have 
quoted is the crux of the book. It sets three problems we are out to solve. 
We know demand is difficult to assess. How are we to attempt to assess 
it? We know that much of it is unexpressed. How can we try to get it 
expressed ? We know it can be stimulated by provision. But our trial 
and error method of provision is not a very sure one. Mr. McColvin does 
not help us very much. The rest of his book contains a useful chapter on 
finance and some interesting comparative statistics, but remarks on the 
difficulty of finding suitable flooring for lending libraries and a discussion 
on radiating stacks are pure bathos in a book beginning as this one does. 
They are no use to the librarian or to the general reader interested in 
libraries, and they are matters on which the committee man trusts to the 
technical knowledge of his librarian. 

One can only conclude that Mr. McColvin has wasted a golden oppor- 
tunity for a book which might have been a whole statement of the theory of 
librarianship for the sake of instructing committee members in matters 
which they should leave alone anyway. But it is not all waste. The first 
half of the book will be vital reading for librarians for a long time. 


F. M. G. 


Green legacy: poems by Stanley Snaith. (Cape, 5s.) 

Those who have followed Mr. Snaith’s muse from the outset have 
long recognized his quality, but until the publication of Fieldfaring, two 
years ago, the outside world remained more or less impervious. It is 
pleasing to be able to report that Green legacy is even better than Fieldfaring : 
it clinches the poet’s reputation beyond doubt, and to-day no critic, however 
carping or severe, could deny Mr. Snaith his due place in the poetic sun. 

Green legacy, in a sense, is a collected volume, for in and between the 
new poems are some verses taken from North and The Silver scythe. Among 
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these are the stately poems “ Pylons” and “ Autumn,” the amusing lines 
about the ducks at Watendlath, and the reflective verses entitled “ The 
Plough.” A more dubious inclusion is that of “ The Scythe,” for though 
this is bursting with richness of thought, it is a prosy poem ; somehow the 
poetry does not begin until line nine and ends prematurely at line fourteen. 

The new poems are uniformly good, and show clearly the extent of 
Mr. Snaith’s advancement both in metre and diction. ‘‘ Upland” and 
“Rossett Ghyll” reaffirm his fine feeling for mountains in general and for 
the Lake District in particular; ‘‘ The Guest” reveals his awareness of 
even the almost invisible thrusts of nature; “ The Yellowhammer” is a 
rather enigmatic brevity seeming to recall the influence of the curt 
economical style adopted by some modern novelists. But although Mr. 
Snaith’s moods are various and his metres with them, his rural background : 

“ The disused plough, the haystacks and the spiked 
Stubble filling the fields with heraldic gold” 
is a constant reminder of his unswerving loyalty to the solitude of field and 
hill and tarn. Like the ploughed furrows in his poem he indeed speaks 
“ things that generations of men 
Have hearkened in their blood.” 
Without prejudice and without exaggeration, one can truly say that here is 
real poetry, a lot of it the purest gold, in a volume that should be found in 
every library. 
K. C. H. 


The Divisions 


EASTERN 
MEETING of the Division was held on Thursday, 27th May, at 
Lowestoft, members from Colchester, Ipswich, Lowestoft, Norwich, 
and Yarmouth attending. 

Mr. B. H. Smith took the Chair, and Miss O. Eastoe, of Yarmouth, read 
acleverly arranged paper entitled “‘ For assistants only: an inquire within 
for all engaged in library work,” which, dealing with the minor, yet all- 
important, details of Library administration which concern the average 
assistant in his daily work, provoked a lively informal discussion. 

Tea was provided by the Lowestoft Library Staff, to whom a hearty 
vote of thanks was accorded at the end of a most successful meeting. 
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LIVERPOOL AND DISTRICT 

A meeting was held at Waterloo on Friday, 9th April, by kind permis. 
sion of Councillor Walter Cummins, Chairman of the Libraries Committee, 

A tour of inspection of the very attractive Central Library was followed 
by refreshments, kindly provided by the Chairman. 

The fifty-five members present were given a cordial welcome by 
Councillor William Smithson, Chairman of the Council, who paid tribute 
to the services rendered to the profession in the area by the Branch during 
the past thirty years. 

Four short papers were read by members of the Branch. Miss J. E. 
Glover (Waterloo), in her paper, ‘‘ The Second mile,” appealed for in- 
creased staffs, basing her argument on the desirability of assistants being 
free from routine duties in order to attend to the requirements of individual 
readers. Miss V. Jones, B.A. (Hoylake Branch, Cheshire County Library), 
dealt with some of the problems of book-selection in a county system, 
stressing the points of difference between the county and the urban service 
in this sphere. Mr. E. W. Moxey, A.L.A. (Wallasey), reviewed the 
growth of mechanical aids in lending-library work and attempted an 
interesting evaluation of them. In her paper, “ Modern English satirists,” 
Miss D. Stapleton, F.L.A. (Liverpool), offered a delightful interpretation of 
the work of Belloc, Knox, Macdonell, and Morton. 

A brisk discussion ensued, and the speakers included Councillors Hayes, 
Rollo, and Williams, and the Chief Librarian, Miss K. Fearnside, F.L.A. 

At the conclusion of a very successful meeting votes of thanks were 
passed to Councillor Cummins and his Committee and to Miss Fearnside 
and her staff. 


MIDLAND 

A meeting of the Library Association, Birmingham and District Branch, 
and of the Association of Assistant Librarians, Midland Division, was held 
at Bilston on Wednesday, 5th May, 1937, by kind invitation of the Chairman 
and Deputy-Mayor (Alderman T. R. Wood, J.P., C.C.) and members 
of the Bilston Public Library Committee. 

In the afternoon a visit was paid to the Public Library and Museum, 
where members were officially welcomed by His Worship the Mayor, 
Alderman W. M. Hughes, J.P. This was followed by a visit to the works 
of Messrs. The John Thompson Motor Pressings, Ltd., at Ettingshall, 
Wolverhampton. Members then returned to the Museum, where they were 
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entertained to tea by the Chairman of the Bilston Public Library Committee, 
Alderman T. R. Wood, J.P., C.C. 

After tea the Junior Meeting was held, with Miss K. D. Tudor, Birchfield 
Branch Library, Birmingham, in the Chair. Two papers were read, the 
first by Miss D. C. Hewitt, Acock’s Green Branch Library, Birmingham, on 
“Books and films viewed in relation to each other,” and the second by 
Mr. F. Mason, F.L.A., Librarian, Bushbury Branch Library, Wolverhamp- 
ton, entitled “‘ Enthusiasm.” 

The Library Association Meeting followed, with Mr. H. M. Cashmore, 
F.L.A., City Librarian, Birmingham, and Chairman of the Joint Com- 
mittee, in the Chair. Mr. T. H. Aston, Librarian, Public Library, Bilston, 
read a paper on “ Bilston: literary and historical notes.” Various votes 
of thanks to the Mayor, the Chairman, and members of the Public Library 
Committee, to Mr. Aston, and to the readers of the papers, concluded 
the meeting. 


A type of programme which has always provided an enjoyable meeting 
in the West Midlands area was revived at Acock’s Green Branch Library, 
Birmingham, on Wednesday, 21st April, under the auspices of the Joint 
Committee of the Birmingham and District Branch and the Midland 
Division of the A.A.L. It was a “ magazine” evening, this particular 
“issue” being produced under the “ editorship” of Mr. E. E. Burke 
(Birmingham). The contributions were of a high standard, and the follow- 
ing “contents” list shows their varied nature: ‘‘ Something of Carel 
Kapek,” by Mr. R. R. Gilbert (Birmingham) ; “‘ Cinema v. Theatre,” by 
Miss M. Wilkes (Wolverhampton) ; “‘ Heard in the queue,” a short story 
by Miss D. Corbett (Coventry) ; “ Public library service to the university 
student,” by Mr. P. Hepworth, M.A. (Leicester); “ Education and in- 
struction,” by Mr. A. Rollason (Wolverhampton) ; “ The Pet aversions of 
library assistants,” by Miss E. A. Stratford (Birmingham) ; “ What's in a 
name?” by Mr. H. Jolliffe (Leicester); “‘ Pure music,” by Mr. M. G. 
Rathbone (Birmingham); ‘“ Dance music,” by Mr. W. E. B. Yates 
(Birmingham) ; ‘‘ One method of answering that hackneyed elementary 
examination question, ‘ Write an essay on a day in your life as a library 
assistant,’ by Miss M. Walling (Stoke-on-Trent); “ Politics and the 
library assistant,” by Mr. K. A. L. Roberts (Birmingham); “ Extracts 
from the diary of my unfortunate journey to Faroe with the De Zeevrught 
commanded by me Gysbert Jacob de Reus of Catwyk on Sea,” by Miss I. V. 
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Butler (Birmingham) ; “‘ The Service, with a smile,” by Miss G. M. Law 
(Birmingham) ; “L.A. and A.A.L.,” by Mr. K. D. Miller (Stoke-on-Trent), 

When the “ magazine” had been read from cover to cover a vote was 
taken to ascertain which contribution had best pleased a majority of the 
audience. It resulted in a tie between Mr. Yates’s contribution on “ Dance 
music” and Mr. Roberts’s on “ Politics and the library assistant.” A 
second vote limited to these two items showed a considerable majority in 
favour of Mr. Yates, and Mr. H. M. Cashmore (City Librarian, Birmingham) 
presented him with a book voucher. 


ESSEX GUILD OF LIBRARIANS 


The fifth meeting of the Guild was held by kind permission of the 
Leyton Public Libraries Committee in the Children’s Room of the 
Leytonstone Branch Library on Wednesday, 14th April, at 6.30 p.m. 
After the forty-one members present had enjoyed this further opportunity 
of inspecting the many features of this well-fitted library, the meeting was 
opened by an address of welcome from Mr. Alderman A. J. Allanson, J.P., 
for many years Chairman of the Libraries Committee. 

A paper was then given by Mr. E. Sydney, M.C., F.L.A., Borough 
Librarian of Leyton, who, under the title of “‘ The Next step: or some 
argument on public relations,” pointed out that now the general routine of 
library work had settled on more or less accepted lines, it was necessary to 
treat the public as a series of individuals rather than as one reading mass. 
Having criticized those libraries where registration, accessioning, etc., are 
still needlessly involved and time-wasting, he discussed and advocated 
various methods of personal service to readers, such as early and satisfactory 
treatment of suggestions and reservations, the problem of publicity, the 
value of readers’ advisory services, work with local societies, and staff 
contacts with the public both in and out of library hours. 

A wide and sustained discussion followed, in which the younger mem- 
bers stressed the need for the elimination of routine in order that they might 
make greater contacts with readers’ needs. After Mr. Sydney had replied 
to the discussion and to a vote of thanks by Mr. Pugsley, the Chairman, 
Mr. W. J. Chamberlain, Borough Librarian of Ilford, introduced the 
question of finance raised at the last meeting, and it was agreed that the 
library at which a meeting is held should bear the expenses of that meeting. 
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Correspondence 


CENTRAL LisRARY, 
SHEFFIELD, I. 
24th May, 1937. 
Tue Epiror, . oe 
Tue Lisrary AssISsTANT. 

Dear Sir,— 

It is very encouraging to find that some of my remarks were strong 
enough to provoke dissent. I assure Mr. Swales that I made no undue 
attempt to disparage or belittle the classified catalogue. I wrote in the light 
of nearly thirty years’ experience as a maker of catalogues, about equally 
divided between dictionary and classified. 

Nor were my remarks directed solely against the classified catalogue 
arranged by Dewey, although the illustrations were drawn from such a 
catalogue. As a result I selected examples which had most point for 
existing library services, seeing that 90 per cent. American and Go per cent. 
English Libraries use Dewey, and if they were to publish classified catalogues 
would presumably use Dewey. 

But the objection raised is not without force against classified catalogues 
composed either on existing schemes or on any future classification. It is a 
radical mistake in the making of classification schemes to seek over- 
simplification by aiming at a “ one-subject one-place notation.” Human 
interests and opinions refuse to be so “ cribbed, cabined, and confined.” 
Each new discovery, theory, hypothesis, or fancy gives a new slant to an old 
subject, and suddenly discloses a new family of relations who, forced by a 
linear arrangement of schedules to live some distance away from the main 
branch, yet nevertheless may be raised at any moment by human interests 
to a position of great importance to that main branch. As Francis Thomp- 
son once wrote, “ All things together linkéd are, thou canst not stir a flower 
without the troubling of a star.” 

Brown’s attempt at a “ one-place subject” classification was never 
successful, because such a method of looking at knowledge and opinion 
is contrary to human interests. Superficially it appears workable, but 
Brown’s index shows many cases where it breaks down, and would show 
many more if the index were as full as it ought to be. 

It is also a mistake to assume that schemes like Dewey’s, which recognize 
the relativity of knowledge in the widest sense, is necessarily full of faults 
because it gives full play to this factor. Dewey gave many alternative 
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placings because he saw that human interests would attack subjects from all 
angles, and that what really mattered was the use of those placings which 
were best fitted to the needs of the public using a particular library. 

Recognizing the major factor in all classification schemes to be an 
attempt to fix arbitrarily the relations between subject and subject in a 
world of ideas improperly realized and in constant flux, it seems folly to 
repeat the weaknesses of sucha scheme in a cataloguearrangement. Preserve 
its strong points by all means in the arrangement of books on the shelves, 
but cover its weak points by an alternative arrangement in the catalogue. 
Given close classification, let us correct its over-emphasis of certain types of 
relations by the corrective influence of a dictionary arrangement which 
brings out certain other types of relations just as important to readers. 

The importance of this fact is more fully recognized in America than in 
Great Britain. With close classification the great majority of American 
libraries prefer the dictionary catalogue for public use. 

Mr. Swales asks (in a reminiscently sarcastic manner) whether the 
public are truly grateful for the dictionary catalogue. I can only reply 
in similar terms—“ Has he found them truly grateful for the classified 
catalogue?” His reference to Whitaker (1928) is hopelessly beside the 
point here, as this is not a dictionary catalogue, but an index of a commercial 
type, which for reasons of economy, cuts titles, authors, and subjects until 
they are only just recognizable. 

As regards his last paragraph, I think the opinion of American libraries 
shown in their preference for the dictionary catalogue, provides a definite 
negative to Melvil Dewey’s views on the superiority and all-sufficiency of 
the classified catalogue when provided with a full index. 

Nor are we in any danger of being wrecked on the stage-property rock 
described as Mr. Bliss’s subject-index illusion. I know that certain types of 
libraries can manage passably well with no classification provided a good 
catalogue is made ; I know that other types can manage passably well with a 
rudimentary catalogue if the books are well arranged. But it would be 
folly for me to argue that such services would not be improved by the 
making of a good catalogue in the one case, and the addition of a good 
classified arrangement in the other. 

Yours faithfully, 
Jas. CRANSHAW. 





The Library Assistant 


Westminster Public Library, 
South Audley Street, W.1. 
Tue Epiror, 3rd June, 1937. 
Tue Liprary AssISTANT. 

Dear Sir,— 

I was much interested in a paper by Mr. F. Seymour Smith in your 
May issue entitled “ The Librarian as bookman.” Mr. Smith deplores the 
fact that nowadays, when Assistants have shorter hours, they seem to know 
less about the insides of books than the Librarians of the early days. I 
believe there is a good deal of truth in this, but I think that it is due rather to 
changes in the conditions of work than to lack of interest on the part of 
Assistants. 

I can remember the small Library of my home town as a place of peace 
and seclusion, with a few book-lovers browsing among its treasures. Indeed, 
one had to be a bibliophile before one would voluntarily enter its gloomy 
portals, or feel attracted to the forbidding-looking tomes upon its shelves ! 
The Librarian was a specialist, a white-haired old gentleman, who had 
acquired a real knowledge and love of books. His hours were long, but 
they were spent in an atmosphere of quiet and studious application. I do 
not know the Library to-day, but I have no doubt that it is completely 
transformed, like hundreds of such Libraries throughout the country, and 
will now cater for an entirely different public. In a busy Lending Library 
nowadays the Assistant is working at high pressure receiving and issuing 
books, and dealing with queries as expeditiously as possible. He has no 
time to get to know his stock as intimately as my white-haired old gentleman, 
and though he usually reads a good deal in his own time, he is, after all, 
human, and needs a certain measure of relaxation and amusement. 

The emphasis on larger issues has produced, moreover, a new type of 
Librarian, keen on business methods and hustle. He likes to see his 
Assistants always actively engaged. A Reference Assistant of my acquaint- 
ance was recently accused of having her nose “‘ stuck in a book” because 
she was examining, and—heinous crime !—actually reading a book from 
her department during a quiet period. While this attitude of mind persists 
it is hopeless to expect the hard-pressed Assistant to develop into a bookman. 
New methods have revolutionized Public Libraries, and while they have 
unquestionably given us a wider reading public and a more lively service, 


they have brought also their attendant evils. 
Yours faithfully, 
(Miss) M. Cross. 
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The Library Assistant 
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